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A WORD OF CAUTION—SIGN YOUR LICENSE 


The time has come when the G. C. is forced to take drastic 
action against hunters who fail to sign their hunting licenses, or 
who persist in hunting without their license tag properly dis- 
played. In past years the Game Commission has been more than 
lenient in cases of this sort and Game Protectors overlooked a 
gunner’s failure to sign his certificate as a purely unintentional 
act. The Department even instructed them to carry pens know- 
ing full well they would have to make some forgetful nimrod 
sign his license in the field. Now, however, instead of this 
privilege being appreciated it looks very much as though it has 
been taken advantage of. There has been an alarming increase, 
according to our field officers, in the number of hunters present- 
ing unsigned licenses—so much so in fact that the Commission 
will prosecute every case of this sort from now on. 


Aside from the fact that there is no excuse for neglecting to 
sign the certificate, an unsigned license offers all sorts of induce- 
ment for the potential violator. Many times it is passed along 
from one member of the family to another, particularly in cases 
where there is any physical resemblance, and the deception con- 
tinues until the Game Protector, usually by comparing handwrit- 
ing, manages to trip up the defendant, 


Is your license signed now? Better make sure before you 
take your next trip afield, unless you want to pay the $5.00 fine 
provided for this offense under Sec. 316 of the Game Laws. It 
has always been a mystery to me why some hunters neglect such 
a comparatively small obligation especially when it insures their 
own protection. And this continuous neglect by the few is spoil- 
ing the game for the many. 

Another most important matter in which hunters are becoming 
negligent is that of displaying their hunting license tags accord- 
ing to law. The law specifically states that it must be displayed 
on the outer garment on the back between the shoulders so that 
the figures can be readily seen. This doesn’t mean covering it 
up with your coat or sweater, or carrying it in your pocket, both 
practices which are becoming entirely too common of late. It is 
not and never has been the intention of the G. C. to make things 





difficult for the hunter, and the campaign which will be conducted 
by our officers from now on to correct these conditions has been 
brought about by their own apparent indifference. I hope that 
the readers of the NEWS will appreciate the significance of this 
warning and pass it along to their fellow sportsmen, 


THE “PENNSYLVANIA ANGLER” 


The Pennsylwania Angler, official monthly publication of the Board 
of Fish Commissioners which recently appeared in printed form, 
has been placed on a subscription basis of fifty cents per year. This 
news Should be of vital interest to those hunters who also are fisher- 
men. The Angler not only keeps you in close touch with the activi- 
ties of the Board of Fish Commissioners, but outlines no end of 
valuable tips for fishermen. The magazine is well gotten up and 
those who collaborate in its preparation are to be highly commended. 
If any readers of the GAME NEws are interested in subscribing to 
the Angler they can do so by addressing their query to Alex P. Swei- 
gart, Editor, The Pennsylvania Angler, Board of Fish Commissioners, 
South Office Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


MAKE RETURNS OF YOUR GAME KILL 


ILL not every sportsman PLEASE make prompt and full re- 

turns to the Game Commission of his game kill this season? 

It is not merely as much a requirement of the Game Laws as any 

other provision of these laws, but it is highly IMPORTANT—more 

important than you may realize. It is not merely to make accurate 

report of the total kill instead of leaving part of it to estimate, but 

the Board very much needs these reports from every section to help 

them decide where stocking game for the next season is most needed, 

whether certain counties may need special consideration, and so 
forth—Ernest E. Harwoop, Erecutive Secretary. 
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HINTS FOR TRAPPERS 
BAITING THE GRAY FOX 

In trapping for the gray fox many trappers 
underestimate the importance of baiting them 
to a desirable place to catch them. 

All gray foxes that live on a given section 
of one of our Pennsylvania mountains or 
series of ridges will at sometime during the 
fall or winter visit all the old weed grown 
fields or clearings along the base of the 
mountain or ridges. 

The trapper should place a handful of 
eracklings in the ant hills, sandy places or 
make a chaff bed and throw a few into each 
little thicket or bury some in an old sawdust 
pile or mix some in any litter he may find. 
If these preparations are made in October 
he will find that practically all the gray 
foxes in the vicinity are visiting these places 
nightly. Then in late November when the 
pelts are prime is the time to set the traps 
in the little paths they make by traveling 
from one bait to the others. 

Use good substantial traps and do not 
stake them or fasten them but use a clog or 
stick about two feet long. The fox will drag 
trap and clog until it becomes entangled in 
the growth; by this method the fox will be 
found nearby and the trap can be reset in 
the same place, while if the fox is held at the 
place where caught other foxes will avoid 
the place for some time. Anyone who has 
not tried this method will be surprised at the 
success you will have. 


KILLED IN THE ACT 

As H. C. Coleman, of Lemoyne, Pa., drew 
a bead on a rabbit which bounded away 
in front of him, a goshawk, appearing from 
a stand of trees, beat him to it. Mr. Cole- 
man was momentarily confused when the 
bird appeared and by the time he was 
ready to shoot it had pounced upon the 
rabbit and tore a large chunk of flesh from 
its neck. Mr. Coleman killed both the rabbit 
and hawk later. 


WEASELS TURN WHITE 
Weasels are turning white unusually early 
this year. This change takes place only in 
the northern half of the state. Specimens 
received at the bounty office of the Game 
Commission in October are almost entirely 
white. 





from 
The Commission 


THE BITTERSWEET 

Climbing Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) 
is a twining shrubby vine found rather com- 
monly in many sections of Pennsylvania. It 
occurs in open woods, along the edge of 
woodlands and along farm fence rows which 
have been permitted to grow up to briars 
and shrubs. The orange scarlet globose berry 
is very ornamental in autumn and early 
winter. 

For the reason that the berry is extremely 
attractive, the bittersweet is much sought 
for decorative purposes by many people. The 
berries are also extremely attractive to game 
and other birds as food. It furnishes much 
of the normal diet of birds in sections where 
it is abundant. Grouse, wild turkey and 
quail in particular are fond of them. The 
obtaining of sufficient natural food is very 
difficult. for birds during the winter months 
and the fact that the berries of the bitter- 
sweet persist for a long time makes them 
particularly desirable as food for game as 
well as song birds. 

The urge to secure the bittersweet is so 
strong and many people are so thoughtless 
that in removing it many vines are torn out 
and destroyed. Of course no one is to be 
condemned for a desire to adorn their homes 





with the brilliant color afforded by the ber- 
ries, yet the satisfaction given by them in a 
vase should not by any means equal the 
satisfaction they give to a hungry bird when 
a well filled vine is discovered during the 
bleak cold days of winter when the ground 
is covered with snow. We believe that if 
more people realized their necessity as food 
for game and birds the use of the berries 
for ornamental purposes would be materially 
lessened. For those who are fortunate 
enough to get into fields and forests fre- 
quently during the autumn, their beauty can 
still be enjoyed on the vine. Others who 
see them once and permit them to remain 
growing will be compensated in the thought 
that the berries no doubt will be relished 
by a hungry bird later on. 


Other things being equal, the game in any 
locality will increase up to the amount of 
its available food and no farther. It is, 
therefore, to the interest of sportsmen to do 
anything possible to increase the food supply 
in their section. A great contribution can 
be made by urging everyone to discontinue 
the use of bittersweet for the home and en- 
courage its being left to grow where it fills 
such a useful place in increasing the game 
food supply. 








SEASON RESULTS 


MANY BEARS KILLED 


Generally speaking, reports from all over the state indicate a successful small game 
season. 

There was an unusually large bag of ringnecks and squirrels, the latter being reported 
very plentiful. Quite a few wild turkeys also were killed. Hunters in some sections com- 
plained that rabbits were hard to find, although such conditions are bound to exist, es- 
pecially in areas where there are many gunners. When all is said and done, it will be 
found that the bunny kill compared favorably with that of other years. 


An early tracking snow resulted in the killing of many bears, some of them splendid 
specimens. Probably more hunters were afield for bruin this season than ever before, 


undoubtedly due to the fact that the bear season does not run into the deer season this 
year. It’s safe to say that more actual bear hunting was done than ever before. In 
past seasons by far the largest number of bears were killed during deer drives. The 
early snows and cold spell served also to drive quite a few females into winter quarters 
which is a good thing as we cannot afford to lose too many potential mother bears. Some 
quick-on-the-trigger hunters potted some cubs, to their own financial sorrow, of course. 
In a few instances the cubs were so small they could easily be picked up and carried 
under the arm. Every season has its ups and downs, however, and taking it all in all 
we can’t expect a much better one than we’ve had this year. 
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LOST AND STOLEN 
STOLEN: William Reither, of Stone- 
poro, Pa., reports his pointer dog was 
stolen on October 27. Large dog with 
all black head and black and white 


body. Collar and tag with Reither’s 
name attached. Mercer County Lic- 
ense No, 6005, Notify Mr. Reither 


direct should you find the dog. 





SroLEN: One Fox Double Barrel 
12 gauge Sterling Worth Serial No. 
111322 with a recoil pad on the stock, 
and one Winchester Pump Gun 16 
gauge with name J. E. Burns burned on 
the stock on both sides. No record of 
the serial number of this gun was kept. 
Notify Walter B. Dunkle, ¢/o Suplee, 
Yeatman & Co., Inc., 1500 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lost: On Saturday, Nov. 4, about 
5 miles north of Mechanicsburg, Indi- 
ana County, white hound, male, tan 
colored face and ears, tan spot on 
right shoulder and junction tail. 
About 16 inches high. Answers to 
name “Biz.” Indiana County License 
No. 1267. Please notify Mr. L. I. 
Naugle, Cramer, Pa. 











Trap Shooting 


Herewith are the dates for the coming 
White Flyer Shooting events to be held at 
Reading, Pa., under the auspices of the South 
End Gun Club, A. K. Ludwig, Manager. 

Dee. 26— Holiday Mid-winter Opening 
Flyer Shoot, Cedar Top Gun Club, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Jan. 1—New Year and Berks County 
Championship Shoot—Auspices of South 
End Gun Club, Reading, Pa. 

Jan. 25, 26, 27—Great Eastern White Flyer 
Handicap—Auspices of South End Gun 
Club, Reading, Pa. 

Feb. 22, 28—Penna. State White Flyer 
Championship Shoot—Auspices of South 
End Gun Club, Reading, Pa., followed 
with the Grand American White Flyer 
Championship Shoot second day, Feb. 25. 

Last year the Penna. State Shoot drew 165 
entries, and was won by Harry G. Seidel, 
Stony Creek Mills, Pa., with a lone straight 
score of 20 kills. 

The Great Eastern Handicap resulted in 
a tie of 25 kills between Hardy D. Wilbank, 
Prospect Park, Pa., and Samuel L. Jenny, 
St. Louis, Mo., and in the shoot-off Wilbank 
killed 10 straight to Jenny’s 9. 

The Grand American was won by George 
W. Hansell, of Lebanon, Pa., Pennsylvania’s 
foremost wing shot. 

Selected flyers will be used in all of these 
events, 

Some of the keenest shots in the Union 
will compete in these events. 

Right carloads of ashes were received from 
the Railroad Co., and distributed on 96 ft. 
walk and at the four sets of traps, so that 
the grounds were 100% ideal. 





During the past fiscal year titles 
were examined for about 75,000 acres 
of land and abstracts prepared for 
most of this acreage. 











DON’T TRY IT! 


“It is no use, you can’t get away 
with it.” Two men recently attempted 
to hunt without a license, one in Col- 
umbia County and the other in Alle 
gheny County. These two men tried the 
new stunt of enameling last year’s tag 
with the black and white color of this 
year’s license, but their subterfuge 
failed to get past the eagle eyes of 
Deputy Game Protectors James J. 
Miller, Bloomsburg, Pa., and William 
C. Davis, Springdale, Pa. 

















Above is a photograph of a Ruffed Grouse 
which crashed through a top window pane 
in one of the offices of the Cambria County 
Court House. The window was a large one, 
40 x 62 inches and a quarter of an inch 
thick. The grouse made a perfect hole, ten 
inches in diameter, and dropped to the office 
floor—dead. Court attaches said the bird 
was the second to meet death in a similar 
manner during the past month. The other 
crashed against a window in the Prothono- 
tary’s Office. Four similar accidents occurred 
at the Court House last year, three grouse 
and one quail being the victims. 
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A TIP FOR OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

One of the best methods of stimulating 
local interest in wild life conservation is 
through timely radio broadcasts. More and 
more of this is being done every day. One 
of the latest examples of this form of educa- 
tion is the program recently sponsored by 
the Carbon County Sportsmen’s Association. 
Through the efforts of W. H. Barto, Secre- 
tary of the organization, a regular series of 
timely talks were scheduled for November 
and December, as follows: 

Nov. 1—Organized Sportsmen’s Assoc., 
their aims and purposes, W. H. Barto. 

Nov. 8—Cooperation between the Sportsmen 
and the Game Protectors, M. E. Sherman, 
District Supervisor, Chinchilla. 

Noy. 15—Hunting Accidents, to be Kept at 
a Minimum, Hon. E. E. Harwood, Ex. Sec’y. 
State Game Commission, Harrisburg. 

Noy. 22—Cooperation between Sportsmen 
and Landowners, Foster M. Robinson, Pres. 
Carbon County Assoc., Audenreid, Pa. 

Nov. 29—The Game Commission and its 
Services to the Sportsmen, Hon. J. Q. Crever- 
ling, Member of the Game Commission, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Dec. 6—Local Activities to Raise Game and 
Fish for Sportsmen in this immediate region, 
Fred E. Haegle, Pres. Anthracite Fish and 
Game Farm, Hazleton, Pa. 

Dec. 13—Winter Feeding of Game, the Re- 
sponsibility of the Organized Sportsmen, Wil- 
liam C. Achey, Weatherly, Pa. 

We have listed these subjects to show how 
thoroughly the program covers the problem 
of game management. The Game Commis- 
sion hopes that other clubs throughout the 
state will adopt similar programs throughout 
the year. Local broadcasting stations will 
be only too glad to cooperate and the Game 
Commission also stands ready to assist by 
supplying timely information to any group 
so interested. The Izaak Walton League at 
Pittsburgh has been carrying on broadcasts 


of this sort for several years with splendid 
results. 


PHEASANT -WINS OVER ROOSTER 

If you want to know who is cock of the 
woods, and the cock of the chicken yard as 
well, just throw out some buckwheat to 
your chickens one, of these fall days and 
watch. Then if you have the luck that Rob- 
ert Meeker, of McKean, had you may find 
out. Mr. Meeker had been feeding a pen of 
fifty white leghorn cockerels and on his way 
to the house heard a disturbance in the 
chicken yard behind him. He looked back 
and there in the center of the yard, holding 
his own against all comers and ready to take 
on more, was a large ring-neck pheasant. 


GAME HIJACKERS 

H. M. Freed, a young gunner of Perkasie 
was held up and robbed of two rabbits. The 
hijackers were from Philadelphia but Freed 
failed to get their license numbers. 

W. G. Helsel of the Bureau of Propagation 
of the Game Commission met an aged hunter 
in the Perry County woods who reported be- 
ing held up and robbed of a wild turkey he 
had just killed. One of the hijackers held 
a gun on him while his companion took the 
bird. The old gentleman also failed to se- 
cure their license numbers. 











GAME CONFERENCE WILL BE HELD 
IN N. Y. JAN. 22-23-24 

The annual American Game Confer- 
ence will be held in New York City on 
January 22, 23 and 24, 1934. State game 
commissioners, federal officials, sports- 
men, scientists, representatives of wild- 
life conservation organizations, editors 
and other leaders of national thought, 
assemble every year at this conference 
to check-up on progress and plan for the 
restoration of wildlife. 

Because of the wildfow] crisis, the 
rapid depletion in their numbers, caused 
principally by drought of the last four 
years, an entire day is to be devoted to 
discussion of this problem and ways and 
means to restore the many varieties to 
their former abundance. 

Game Breeders and Scientists are to 
hold meetings, or perhaps a joint meet- 
ing as many of their problems overlap. 
There is to be general discussion of 
every phase of wildlife conservation and 
restoration, with emphasis on restorative 
measures, according to the tentative pro- 
gram. 











C. M. FINK ACCIDENTALLY KILLED 


It is with feelings of deepest regret that 
we must record the passing of C. M. Fink, 
Ridgway, Pa., who has served as a Deputy 
Game Protector and Forest Fire Warden for 
the past eight years. 

Mr. Fink was appointed Foreman of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work Camp No. 101 at 
Croyland, Elk County, on July 1. He was 
accidentally killed at 11:15 A. M., Friday, 
October 3, while felling a large dead pine 
tree along a road which the camp was build- 
ing on State Game Lands. 

His love of the forest and of wild life is 
best exemplified by his unselfish service in 
the cause of their protection. The sports- 
men and the entire community in which he 
lived have lost much by this sad and sudden 
ending. He inspired a warm feeling in the 
hearts of those who knew him by his kindly 
unselfish life. 

Because he was held in the highest esteem 
and respect by his associates, the command- 
ing officer and all members of C. C. C. Camp 
No. 101, the Superintendent and foreman, 
turned out at the funeral to pay a tribute 
to his memory. Members of the camp acted 
as pallbearers and ten uniformed Game Pro- 
tectors as honorary pallbearers. The fun- 
eral was very impressive. Commanding Offi- 
cer, Louis J. Fortier, and the boys of the 
Cc. C. C. Camp at which Mr. Fink worked 
deserve a great deal of commendation for 
the orderly way in which the men appeared 
at the service. 

Interment was in the Brockford Cemetery, 
15 miles south of Ridgway. Members of the 
Conservation Corps planted an arbor vitae 
tree at the head of the grave as a living 
memorial and as a tribute to the memory of 
one for whom they had learned to have such 
esteem and respect. We hope, as the years 
go by, that this growing tree, symbol of the 
high regard in which he was held, will be a 
solace to the family of the deceased. 

Mr. Fink was 48 years old. He leaves a 
widow and five children to mourn his loss. 
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AN UNUSUAL EXPERIENCE 


Editor’s Note: Mr. R. Frank Heiser, of 
Mahanoy City, contributes the following in- 
teresting story on his experiences with a 
yearling doe: 

Dr. Whitman G. Ferrin and the writer 
spent the first two days of grouse season at 
the Renovo Elks Club House on the right 
hand branch of Young Womans Creek in 
Clinton County. 

We found the grouse wild and flushing 
far ahead of our dogs, with the result that 
the afternoon came, and we had our first 
grouse still to bag. The doctor was hunt- 
ing to my right about one hundred yards 
away. I hunted through the thickets in the 
vicinity of Young Womans Creek. A grouse 
suddenly glided from a hemlock tree to my 
left. Instinct told me the bird was within 
range, and the little sixteen gauge went to 
my shoulder and my finger pressed the trig- 





With the 
sight of the bird. 
not I did not 
and together we walked to the bank of the 


ger. report of the gun I lost 
Whether I scored a hit or 


know. I called my dog 


stream. I saw no bird floating down the 
stream so I waded the stream to the opposite 
side. My pointer had crossed the stream 
ahead of me. She worked her way through 
some high weeds which flanked the stream 
and then came to a point along side the bank 
which pitches up to the mountain. Yes I 
had scored a hit for my dog was pointing 
“dead.” The ground ahead of the dog was 
open, and a hurried glance told me the dog 
was wrong for there was no bird in front 
of her. I happened to glance to my left, 
and then I knew why my dog was pointing. 
There, just twenty feet away, stood a yearl- 


ing doe. She had been watching the whole 
performance. My dog was still on point. 


No doubt, she was pointing the bed the doe 
had just vacated. Not caring to learn 
whether my dog chased deer or not, I took 
her by the collar. I turned to the doe and 
drank in the beautiful picture she created. 
I knew the scene would soon change. I 
watched her for I don’t know how many 
seconds. The period of time, which only 
deer hunters can tabulate from the time a 
deer sees him until it throws everything 
into high gear and is gone, had lapsed—but 


the doe remained standing. I walked slowly 
but deliberately toward the deer. My dog 
now became aware of the doe’s presence 
and, by her actions, evidently did not en- 
joy the encounter for the backward tug on 
My arm was pronounced. The deer watched 
our approach but did not seem to be at all 
concerned. When about ten feet away from 
the deer, I realized I was having a very un- 
usual experience. I now began to wish the 
doctor was with me, and I did what might 
have ended the scene—I called the doctor. 

“Doctor, come quickly, and keep 
dog in,” I called. 

Recalling an experience I had had some 
years before, when another female pointer 
of mine got a little too close to a doe and 
her fawn, I decided not to risk a repetition 
of the event. I strained my eyes looking for 
a fawn; but, seeing none, my confidence was 
restored. Then I laid my gun against the 
weeds, 

Tense moments pass slowly. It seemed 
like ages before I saw the doctor’s form 
emerge from the thicket. It was a relief 
to me for I would never test his friendship 
by asking him to believe this experience 
without his having been an eye witness. 

Finally, the doctor was standing on a 
little incline on the opposite side of the 
creek. 

“Do you see what is right in front of 
me,” I asked. 

“Yes, it’s a deer,” he replied. “Well, I 
never saw anything like that »hefore.” 

My friend, the deer, seeme:il to be more 
concerned about the doctor and his dog than 
me. She would turn her heal to look at 
him and throw her ears forward just as 
much as to say, “Who are you, and what 
do you want?” 

I started to talk to my new acquaintance 
and cautiously moved toward her. Now I 
was standing beside her. Still holding on 
to my dog with my left hand, I raised my 
right hand to stroke the doe’s head. I 
ealled her “Sweetie,” “Little Sweetie” while 
I scratched her head. She shook her head 
and flapped her ears as much as to Say, 
“What is that on my head?’ I took a step 
backward, and the doctor and I commented 
on this strange woods experience. Once 
more I walked to the deer, and, again, I 
called her pretty names and stroked her 
head. Finally, I took a step away from the 
deer and the charm was. broken. She 
wheeled and, jumping, disappeared into the 
woods. : 

When I came home to Mahanoy City, I 
asked my father what he would Say if any- 
one claimed to have walked up to a deer 
in the woods and scratched its head. He 
looked at me with disgust and said, ‘“‘Who’s 
trying to pull that off?’ 


“T’m 


your 


just asking you a _ question,” I 


‘answered, 


(Dad is an old deer hunter and has had 
many experiences with deer.) After a pausg 
he slowly and with a great deal of thought 
replied, “Well, deer are funny creatures, 
and they do some mighty funny things.” 
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A PERFECT DAY 


December the fourteenth, it drizzled all night, 

Toward morning the rain turned to slush. 

Every bush, every sapling, was dripping with 
£00, 

Gobs of snow stuck like glue to the brush. 


Two weeks I had hunted, my coat wag in rags 

The seat of my trousers was torn. 

My hopes were all shattered, my beard an inch 
long. 

My boots were both leaking and worn. 





I had seen sixty does, seemed they singled me out. 

Paraded right under my nose. 

They brought up their fawns, their grandmothers, and aunts, 
Just to taunt me and add to my woes. 


I had stumbled through windfalls, fought laurel and scrub, 

Waded swamps, forded rivers, and climbed over hills, dales and 
valleys, and then climbed some more, 

Leaving seventeen mountains behind. 


Not a horn could I glimpse with so much as two points, 
Seemed all big bucks had gone on a spree 

In some far distant country, but had left all their wives, 
Just to devil and tantalize me. 


One day left, but no matter, I was riding a jinx, 
Circumstances had gotten my goat. 


One more try? What’s the use! Well, I’ll toss up a coin 
’Fore I put on my sweater and coat. 


Heads I'll hunt, tails I’m through, 

A flip in the air, lo the eagle side’s down on the floor 

On go shirt, pants and sweater, socks, boots, cap and coat, 
I’m a fool but I’ve been one before. 


So I mooched up the tram road, ’twas like walking in mush. 
When I came .-to a steep hill I cussed. 

For each step I took forward, seemed I slid two steps back, 
But I swore I would make it or bust. 


At last! I am over, and now for a stump, 

I’ll light up my pipe while I rest, 

Wow! A thorn where I sat, and my matches all wet! 
My lunch too, my gosh how it’s messed! 


No eats and no smokes, but I’m darned if I’ll quit 
Ouch, my feet! I guess maybe they’re froze. 
The snow-water runs down my neck to my boots, 
And icicles hang from my nose. 


Sssh—what’s that? Oh my heart, good gosh how it pounds, 
Something’s shooshing this way through the snow. 

Ten to one it’s a hunter, if it turns out a deer, 

One thousand to one it’s a doe. 


It stops, now it’s coming, thank goodness the wind, 
Is blowing in just the right way, 

My safety is off, my gun up, not a move, 

I’m praying what deer hunters pray. 


Crunch, crunch, crunch, it’s a buck. Just ahead, through the trees— 
A clear space, horns, points BANG—he’s mine. 

Just wait, keep him covered, eyes open. All right, 

He’s done for—an unfailing sign. 


What a head, thirteen points. What beams, what a spread! 
He'll weigh near two hundred I’ll bet. 

Hurrah! Bring on your wild cats, your lions, and bears, 
I’m good for a few varmints yet. 


Somewhere birds are still singing, down in Palm Beach it’s warm. 
Dark clouds have silver linings they say. 
But—give me cold slush, and blisters, 
Then give me a buck, 
It’s the end of my perfect day. 
—By Randolph Thompson, 


DO NOT BE ALARMED OVER RABBIT FEVER 


The sportsmen of the Commonwealth have been again unduly 
alarmed over the possibility of contracting tularaemia from rabbits 
killed during the hunting season. 


That tularaemia is a very serious disease is not to be questioned, 
and there is no reason in the nature of the case why it should not 
be found in a Pennsylvania rabbit, except that the utmost possible 
care is taken never to import western rabbits from any locality 
where a single case of tularaemia has ever been known to occur,— 
the Commission could buy western rabbits from tularaemia-infected 
districts for half what they pay to get them from a locality with- 
out the record of a single case of tularaemia. 


A great many sportsmen’s organizations buy rabbits each year 
from club funds to restock local areas. As a rule these associa- 
tions are interested in securing the greatest number of rabbits they 
can get for their money. Here they make a grave mistake because 
they open themselves to the attractive prices of unscrupulous dealers. 
The trade-marks of these dealers may indicate their stock is coming 
from states which contain no tularaemia, but at the same time 
they may be relaying shipments from an area which is infected. 
Sportsmen’s clubs would do well not to be deceived by attractive 
prices. Also they should be careful to have their game inspected 
as required by Section No. 719 of the Game Lawsg which states that 
“it is unlawful to bring into or sell within this Commonwealth 
living game of any kind, either birds or animals, that have been 
imported from any other State or nation, or to release within the 
Commonwealth for propagating purposes, imported game of any 
kind, excepting under a certificate to be issued from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, after inspection by a repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Animal Industry of that Department, 
and quarantine when necessary.” 


There are a number of cases of tularaemia in the state every 
year, and usually a few deaths, from rabbits killed in the west and 
shipped to our markets. But Dr. Francis, of the Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. who originally described and named the 
disease, and is the accepted world authority in the matter, states 
that so far he has been able to find but one single case of tularaemia 
in a Pennsylvania rabbit, and that was a rabbit killed two years 
ago between Chambersburg and the Maryland line. WHY we do 
not find this disease in our Pennsylvania rabbits is frankly a puzzle 
to him, but according to this final authority on the disease the fact 
remains that we at any rate have only extremely rare cases if any. 


The “spots on the liver’ which have frightened so many persons 
may come from at least half a dozen different causes, and Dr. 
Francis himself regards them as of very slight diagnostic value. 
Only the agglutination test can settle the matter, and very few of 
even first-class hospitals trouble to keep on hand the bacterial cul- 
tures necessary to make this test. Furthermore, it takes some days 
to make this, the only test with any value whatever. 

Of course the Game Commission can make no guaranties or 
prophesy dogmatically—we may have a dozen cases in the state any 
day. But with several million rabbits killed every year, and at 
least very few cases of tularaemia to this good day accepted as 
such by Dr. Francis himself, it does not take much arithmetic to 
see that the probability of contracting the disease from a rabbit 
killed in Pennsylvania is so infinitesimal as to be utterly negligible. 
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turkey perhaps furnished more food for 

the early settlers than any other kind of 
game. They were very plentiful in those days. 
As civilization advanced, and as the towns 
grew, they were sold in the market places 
along with other produce, and even bartered 
in exchange for other materials. As a result 
the birds decreased alarmingly. Forest fires 
denuded their favorite haunts and vermin 
took a heavy toll. Later came the modern 
weapons of destruction, the automobile and 
improved roads. Consequently the number 
of sportsmen increased rapidly, and, due to 
insufficient protection, the wild turkeys 
dwindled almost to the point of extermina- 
tion. With the advent of the Game Commis- 
sion in 1905 wise laws were enacted which 
prohibited market hunting, and which estab- 
lished suitable seasons when the birds could 
be hunted. Sane bag limits were also es- 
tablished. Game refuges were created, and, 
under all these methods of protection, the 
wild turkey gained another foothold. 


While only a comparative small remnant 
of the great flocks that roamed our moun- 
tainous sections is present today, there are 
still sufficient birds to warrant good hunting, 
and we are forced to recognize the wise 
laws which again placed them in a sound 
footing and permitted their increase no mat- 
ter how slow it has been. We should think 
how long ere we advocate abolishing or 
changing any of the methods that have 
brought about this wonderful result. 

To better understand the status of the 
wild turkey in Pennsylvania during the past 
ten or fifteen years we consider for the 
moment records on file in the offices of the 


I: THE days of William Penn the wild 


Game Commission. 
turkeys have been released, the total since 


Comparatively few wild 


1915 amounting only to 1865. Very few 
birds have been brought into Pennsylvania 
for restocking directly from other regions. 
Most of the birds were purchased from 
breeders living in Pennsylvania and care was 


used in selecting the wildest possible stock" 


from the birds on hand. The source of the 
stock held by these Pennsylvania breeders 
is largely a matter of conjecture, it is true. 
Some birds had been purchased from Ver- 
mont, and the status of the Vermont stock 
was, at the time of purchasing, unknown; 
others were probably from Virginia and 
Maryland. 


The average wild turkey taken nowadays 
in Pennsylvania has the rich colors, chestnut- 
tipped tail, and red legs of the form which 
originally occured in this region. Neverthe- 
less birds with white-tipped tails are oc- 
casionally taken. Most of the hybrid char- 
acters now found in our birds, therefore, 
have resulted not from the introduction of 
stock purchased by the Game Commission, 
but from the inevitable mingling of the wild 
birds with domestic stock on the farm. The 
domestic bird’s roving instinct takes it to 
the forests: its call-notes summon the wild 
mate which sometimes actually comes to the 
farmyard, and thus our race has been merged 
with stock whose original habitat was 
probably Mexico. 

As a matter of interest it might be well 
to cite here a virtually unquestionable ac- 
count of the last flock of these splendid game 
birds which inhabited the Pymatuning 
Swamp region of Crawford County. Mr. 
Ralph J. Ferris of Linesville, has devoted 
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Pennsylvania 


himself to considerable research concerning 
the former status of the wild turkey in his 
region. In a letter which has subsequently 
been published in the annals of the Carnegie 
Museum he writes: “Formerly the wild 
turkey was very common in the swamp and 
the territory surrounding it. Their last 
stand in this region was on the numerous 
islands within the swamp, where they were 
protected by the wildness of their environ- 
ment. The last surviving flock of which I 
have been able to get any record contained 
eight birds. Mr. William G. Hayes, of 
Linesville was an eye-witness to the killing 
of two from this flock in the fall of 1881 
or 1882 upon the land of his uncle, William 
Hayes, which bordered the southern side of 
the swamp. Both birds were shot by Robert 
Hayes in company with the late Mr. Arnold 
Kintzler and my informant. 

“The circumstances attending the killing 
of these birds I will recount as told to me 
by Mr. Hayes. For some time during the 
fall of the year wild turkeys had been work- 
ing in a field of buckwheat on the farm of 
William Hayes near the edge of the woods, 
and had been seen by Arnold Kintzler. 
Kintzler came riding into the dooryard of 
the Hayes farm early one morning very much 
excited, stating that the wild turkeys were 
in the buckwheat. Robert and William G. 
Hayes, nephews of the owner of the field in 
which the turkeys had been seen, started out 
with a rifle and shotgun together with 
Kintzler and crawled along the fences in the 
hope of getting a shot. The eight wild 
turkeys flew from the field into some tall 
trees along the edge. The boys, by keeping 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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MR. SPORTSMAN: 


words, it helps to reduce the game, to some 
extent at least, commensurately with its 
available food supply. 

And to touch the other side of the story: 
The sportsman is rewarded for his feeding 
efforts by a goodly bag the next winter. 
The farmer reaps his harvest in the knowl- 
edge that there will be saved many crea- 
tures which will protect his crops from the 
ravages of harmful insects. The Scout reaps 
the healthfulness of the out-doors and an 
education which may some day stand him 
in good stead. He is doing a daily good 
turn. To the Scouts we must look for our 
future conservationists. The bird and na- 
ture clubs are rewarded only in their love 
for all wild creatures. Such clubs may truly 
be called the Wild Creatures’ Welfare Fed- 
eration. And the school children learn the 


appetites); cigars and cigarettes; railroad 
fare; gas and oil;—and many other things. 
And those who profit through the sale of 
these things—what do they do to insure 
perpetuation of the wild creatures which are 
indirectly adding more figures on the credit 
side of their financial account? 

The value of feeding our game has been 
made evident. It’s up to you to get busy 
and increase that value, and the time will 
be soon—when snow and ice cover the 
ground. Those who have been engaged in 
feeding programs of one sort or another in 
past years are asked to put forth still 
greater efforts—those who have been in- 
different are entreated to join the ranks. 
If you cannot contribute of your time, there 
are still many other ways in which you 
may help. Business men could, if they 

would, readily sponsor winter feed- 








" 2 Do you really know what 
wont yo an important part winter 
——_ feeding plays in game con- 

° servation? Do you know 
ens that the Game Commis- 
RE | sion plans to spend thou- 
ioe sands of dollars for game 

~ food this winter? 

The program is in- 2 
deed a great one 
and your assistance will be needed 


this winter to help carry it through. 

Sportsmen and farmers, Boy 
Seouts, nature-clubs, bird-clubs—even 
many of the school children have in 
past years contributed nobly of their 
time and effort, and even money, to 
this great cause. We know we can 
count on them again. But there are 
thousands of persons in Pennsyl- 
vania, who on account of their in- 
difference, or their business or pro- 
fessions perhaps, are not particularly 
interested in wild life and its prob- 
lems—they say “There are game 
protectors to look after such con- 
ditions. Why should we waste our 
time and money carrying food into 
the woods when there are so many 
others, who realize a direct benefit 








ing contests, among the scouts and 
school children at least, and offer 
prizes to the winners. Such contests 
are worthy of consideration. Why 
not talk the matter over with your 
local game protector? He will be 
glad to offer any advice. He will 
also furnish food in any amount, and 
will tell you the proper methods of 
distributing it REMEMBER! 
EVERY BIRD OR ANIMAL WHICH 


DIES THIS WINTER MEANS 
SEVERAL LESS BIRDS TO SEE 


AND HUNT NEXT FALL! 

It is not too late now to establish 
feeding shelters. Try to attract the 
birds to them before snow covers the 
ground so they will come regularly 
when the weather is severe, 

Almost any kind of feeding shelter 
is adequate. If stout boughs are se- 








therefrom, only too glad to do it?’ 
Such as these should be thankful there 
are others; for whether they know it or not, 


in many cases these others are helping 
them, indirectly perhaps, but nevertheless 


helping them further their own particular 
interests, 

Do the indifferent think that feeding our 
wild creatures is purely an act of human 
kindness—that sentimental side of us as- 
serting itself in a time of distress? To be 
sure, sentiment plays a great part in the 
program. But there are many equally im- 
portant factors. 

The narrow-minded say the sportsmen are 
eager to save their game only for the 
slaughter that is to come—and then they in 
turn run over a couple thousand rabbits or 
so in their automobiles. They do not realize 
that hunting, although a sport, also provides 
a humane method of game control—in other 


fundamentals of wild life protection. 

Now we ask the question “Of what value 
is the winter feeding of game to the more 
or less indifferent person?’ And the answer 
is briefly: The value of the game birds and 
animals taken in Pennsylvania each year is 


approximately about -$10,000,000.00. Also, it 
has been conservatively estimated that the 
average annual expenditure of each indivi- 
dual hunter is about $6.00. Here again the 
uninformed say “The Game Commission gets 
most of the money anyhow.” But do they? 
They do not! Only $2.00 per hunter goes to 
the Game Commission in license fees—the 
remainder they spend for other purposes. 
Ammunition must be purchased; firearms 
may need repair, or even new ones must be 
secured; new hunting clothes are needed; 
many food supplies for the camp hunters 
are necessary (and sportsmen have healthy 


curely tied about four feet from the 
ground to the trunk of a slender sapling, and 
brush piled upon this framework, food may 
be seattered beneath the shelter thus created, 
and it will be available to the birds except 
when strong winds may cause the snow to 
drift. If a large fallen log is available, and 
brush is piled over the windward side leaving 
a sheltered space on the opposite side, such 
haven will often form a successful feeding 
ground. Indiscriminate throwing about of 
seeds and grain may do some good, but in 
many cases the food is never found. Corn 
stalks propped against an old rail fence 
make an ideal shelter. No matter what 
kind of a shelter is built, be sure to provide 
two openings. Thus the creatures can see 
the territory surrounding them and can 
escape easily and quickly if an enemy ap- 
pears, 


In locating a feeding shelter for smaller 
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game birds it is advisable to watch their 
movements. If after two or three visits to 
a certain place you find that birds con- 
stantly linger thereabouts you may be virtu- 
ally certain that a feeding shelter located 
nearby will be successful. In these shelters 
may be placed almost any kind of food in- 
cluding small grains, seeds, nuts, bread 
crumbs, chicken feed, and so forth, mixed 
with grit. Grit is an important item which 
is too often omitted. 

Some game birds like specially designed 
shelters. Bob-whites usually like to feed 
along old fence rows or in brush fields, so 
that corn shock or brush shelters if placed 
for Bob-whites should not be located in the 
woods, but along the edge of a field where 
the birds are known to occur. Ringnecked 
Pheasants and Hungarian Partridges will 
feed at similar shelters. 

A shelter for Ruffed Grouse has to be very 
carefully located and built. If the shelter 
bears any semblance to a trap grouse are 
likely not to come even though they may 
starve as a result. Therefore, if it is pos- 
sible to, locate a natural shelter somewhere 
in the territory which grouse inhabit such 
a shelter will be preferable to any which 
is made. Shelters of hemlock boughs 
cleverly arranged and placed near hemlock 
trees are usually best for grouse, and corn 
with grit may be fed these birds. This type 
shelter is also good for wild turkeys, al- 
though here the large size of the bird must 
be taken into consideration and the shelter 
erected proportionately. Corn, buckwheat, 
barley, rye or oats will be acceptable to the 
turkeys, 

Game animals will sometimes come to 
shelters such as have been described. How- 
ever, squirrels, rabbits, and deer will eat 
corn from the cob which is stuck on a 
sharpened stick and placed high enough 
above the ground so that the snow will not 
cover it. If a lateral branch of a sapling 
is cut off near the trunk and sharpened, the 
corn cob may be stuck onto this sharpened 
branch and the corn will be available to the 
birds and animals that pass that way. An- 
other good method is to place ear corn on 
nails driven through boards, then tie the 
boards upright to fenceposts or trees. Wire 
mesh baskets filled with whole corn and 
suspended from the trunks of trees provide 
an excellent feeding station for squirrels. 
If hung on a fence post it is good for other 
game animals, and birds. 

There are all kinds of ways and means of 
feeding our game birds and animals if you 
will only put forth the effort. The Game Com- 
mission has available for free distribution 
Bulletin No. 11 which deals only with game 
feeding.. It explains how to make all kinds 
of shelters and stipulates the kinds of food 
most readily accepted by the different species 
of wild birds and animals. It is generously 
illustrated with excellent photographs and 
has a beautifully colored cover page de- 
picting a wild turkey feeding in the snow. 
Every school teacher and scout master in 
the state should possess one of these bul- 
letins. They can be secured free of charge 
by addressing your request to the Game 
Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

So much for our game creatures. Let us 
rot forget our winter songsters. 

Feeding and caring for our song birds in 
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winter has come to be a popular custom in 
many Pennsylvania towns. Birds usually 
respond so quickly, and by their beauty of 
Song and plumage repay so fully every 
effort expended in their behalf, that we can- 
not resist suggesting that every teacher who 
has not devoted part of his time to the 
study of feeding birds in winter should do 
so surely during the present season. Child- 
ren are delighted with any contact they may 
make with wild creatures. The fact that 
Chickadees and Tufted Titmice as well as 
several other species may become so tame 
as to feed from the hand will spur a boy 
on to a whole season of patient effort. The 
making of feeding shelters and food count- 
ers, or “food trees,” will appeal to any 
group of boys, and the girls will be delighted 
to assist in preparing and placing the food. 

All manner of clever feeding devices have 
been made by interested students and bird- 
lovers. A natural feeding place seems pre- 
ferable in many ways to a built counter, 
although birds do not seem to object to arti- 
ficial devices, 

In the yard in town where birds are to 
be fed, a simple shelf on a tree trunk, a 
table with a single central leg, or even a 
widened windowsill may be very effective, 
but it should always be remembered that a 
sheltered, sunny spot is desirable. 

If a tree with a few shrubs at its base is 








chosen as a_ likely feeding station, the snow 
should be cleared away before the food is 
placed on the ground for Juncos, Tree Spar- 
rows, and other ground-feeders; a neat shelf 
on the lee side of the trunk may be erected 
for birds which prefer to feed there, such 
as Cardinals, Chickadees, and Tufted Tit- 
mice. To the trunk or limbs various devices 
for holding suet and other desirable winter 
foods may be attached, 

Fresh cocoanut is a good winter food. 
Half a cocoanut shell, suspended by wires 
from a fairly high branch may make a very 
good feeding receptacle. And a fresh cocoa- 
nut with part of the shell removed may 
prove a valuable addition to the feeding- 
counter if the nut is suspended by wire or 
firmly fastened to the shelf. 

Certain bird-lovers have devised clever 
rotating weather-vane feeding stations, in 
which three sides of the box are closed with 
or without glass, and the open side is so 
weighted by windcatching flanges that they 
always swing the whole box around with 
the covered sides exposed to the wind, thus 
affording the birds and food perpetual 
shelter. 

So much for the bird feeding stations. 
Now comes the selection of proper foods. 

Grit: Grit is needed more by game birds 
than by smaller species, but should be pres- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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A WEATHER VANE FOOD COUNTER 


ent at all feeding places. It may take the 
form of broken shell, coarse sand, or other 
hard material, and should be mixed with the 
grain or other food used. 

Grains: Cracked corn, wheat, buckwheat, 
millet, and other native grains are de- 
sirable both on the shelf and on the 
ground. Most winter birds will find this 
food very acceptable. 

Seeds: Sunflower 


seed is greatly en- 

















RED CROSSBILLS AND WHITE- 
BREASTED NUTHATCH AT 
SUNFLOWER 


joyed by Goldfinches, Purple Finches, and 
members of the Sparrow tribe. This seed 
may be put out loosely, with other grain, 
but it is especially acceptable if left in the 
head, which may be nailed or wired to a 
trunk, branch or shelf. Canary-bird seed is 
enjoyed by some species but it is not neces- 
sary to go to the trouble of getting it if 
the other suggested foods are available. 




















TUFTED TITMOUSE AT FEEDER 
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Nut Meats: Cracked black walnuts, hick- 
ory nuts, and others are highly prized 
by Woodpeckers, Chickadees, Carolina 
Wrens, and Tufted Titmice. Do not ex- 
tract the meats of the nuts, because the 
birds like to do this themselves. Peanuts 
(unsalted and preferably unroasted) may 
be fed either sbelled or not, it is sometimes 
amusing to watch a chickadee at work on a 
peanut that has been suspended from a 
bough by a wire or string. A string of 
whole peanuts fastened about the roof of 
a window makes a good temporary feeding 
station. 

















PURPLE FINCHES 


Suet: Beef suet is a wonderful winter 
food, appreciated by many species of birds. 
A piece of this may be nailed direct to the 
trunk, or placed in a secure open-meshed 
wire container and then either suspended 
from or attached direct to the trunk or 
branch. The birds will pick at the food 
through the large meshes. Woodpeckers 
and Nuthatches are particularly fond of 
suet. The so-called “bird-stone’ which is 
made of melted suet with which has been 
mixed with seeds, grit, nuts and bits of bone 
is good. This mixture is poured on twigs or 
on the shelf, or may be painted on the bark 
of trees, 


KILL THE 
STRAY CAT 





Many other winter foods have been sug- 
gested and employed successfully, such as 
portions of various green vegetables, apples, 
hard-boiled eggs, broken up sweet cookies, 
fresh boiled potatoes, bread, and especially 
made meal cakes, 

By all means care should be used to 
situate the feeding-station in a place which 
will not be especially advantageous to a 
cat, for cats will watch the winter move- 
ments of birds very closely. 




















WIRE MESH FEEDER 


English Sparrows are sometimes so num- 
erous at the winter feeding-stations that 
they are a nuisance and now the Starlings 
have joined their ranks. If English Spar- 
rows or Starlings are too numerous they 
should be shot or captured in a trap. 

If the weather is especially cold it will 
do no harm to give some water to the birds 
oceasionally although they can eat snow if 
they need water. 

















CROSSBILL AT COUNTER 


Remember, the game protector of your 
locality is always willing to cooperate in any 
way. He will furnish all the food you may 
be able to distribute. Take adyantage of 
this opportunity and you will be rewarded 
by seeing more birds and animals in Penn- 
Sylvania than ever before. 

















CATBIRD AT FEEDING SHELF 





What Do You Know About 


FEW years ago, when a bounty was first 

placed on the Goshawk, few sportsmen or 
farmers were able to tell one species of hawk 
from another. As a result reward seekers 
sent in a great many hawks of the wrong 
species. Some of these, admittedly, were 
good hawks and some were bad. 

Today the situation has changed consider- 
ably. Sportsmen and farmers are showing 
a marked ability to differentiate between the 
beneficial and destructive forms so that now 
almost no kind of hawk but the Goshawk is 
presented. 

There are still a great many hunters and 
landowners who should learn to know these 
winged predators, therefore a general dis- 
cussion of them, especially now that the Gos- 
hawk bounty (November ist to May ist) is 
effective. 

The good hawks should be so well known 
that every child of ten years will recognize 
them by name, and know why they are good. 
They should be more carefully protected than 
Robins. They should become popular, highly 
valued birds. And there is no sound reason 
why they should not become so, though they 
admittedly are not so at present. 


The little Sparrow Hawk so constantly 
preyS upon grasshoppers and other insects, 
and upon field mice, that he is a recognizable 
asset to the farm which he inhabits. His 
beautiful, trim form on the roadside post is 
a feature of which the farmer may be proud, 
and the boy who tries to kill one should be 
more severely reprimanded than the boy who 
kills a Robin. The Robin probably is not, 
actually, so valuable a bird as the Sparrow 
Hawk, though the Robin’s popularity is na- 
tion-wide. Since the Sparrow Hawk’s fam- 
ily is large, much food in the form of insects 
and rodents is consumed each summer by 
them. 


The Broad-winged Hawk, though little 
known, and not by any means as common 
as it should be, is strictly beneficial. Unfor- 
tunately the name of this bird, as well as 
that of the Sparrow Hawk, is misleading. 
The Broad-wing is a comparatively small 
hawk, which migrates to Central America in 
winter. The large Rough-legged Hawk which 
visits the United States from the north in 
winter, is valuable. Living as it does in the 
open fields, it confines its killing almost alto- 
gether to mice. 

The big Red-tail and the somewhat smaller 
Red-shoulder are usually not destructive, 
though they are customarily called “Chicken 
Hawks.” They eat principally chipmunks and 
mice, snakes, frogs, and some insects. 

The Marsh Hawk captures some birds and 
game, and sometimes forages in the poultry 
yard; but for the most part this hawk is 
good, and at times of a scourge of mice or 
grasshoppers is an invaluable ally of the 
farmer. The Osprey or Fish Hawk, which in 
many States is protected, and which is un- 
usually rare, is virtually harmless. Only 
occasionally does it bother fish hatcheries, 
or take valuable food fish, and much of the 
time it captures the destructive carp. Such 
hawks as these, even though they do occa- 
sional damage, are a distinctly pleasurable 
addition to any landscape. Red-tailed Hawks 
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THE SPARROW HAWK IS 


in many parts of the United States are be- 
coming rarer than they should be. If a 
hawk develops individual chicken-killing hab- 
its it must be shot of course; but the aver- 
age Red-tail is an admirable bird citizen who 
does much good through killing destructive 
rodents. 


Five kinds of hawks may be called bad. 
There is no need to mention again the largest 
and most destructive hawk—the Goshawk. 
The birds of prey, active and muscular as 
they are, demand much food; and the Gos- 
hawk in addition to his excusable appetite 
often develops an individual inexcusable lust 
for merely killing. No sane-minded natural- 
ist can object to a regulation of such birds 
of prey when the lives of our native game 
birds and animals and the welfare of our 
poultry depend upon it. 
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PROTECTED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Duck Hawk, while admittedly a killer, 
is becoming so rare that there is considerable 
danger of its being exterminated unless it is 
given some protection. Farmers, in such a 
case as this, should yield to the altruistic 
wishes of the naturalist, in preventing the 
wiping out of a magnificent form of wild-life. 
There must be a system of “give and take” 
in this matter of wild-life management if 
we are to succeed in securing the coopera- 
tion of all forces for conservation. The 
Pigeon Hawk, a migrant throughout most of 
the United States, is a destructive species 
which preys extensively upon shore birds, 
but it is not often common, and almost never 
bothers poultry. The three above mentioned 
hawks are usually so rare that they do not 
need attention. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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ONE SHOT—TWO RABBITS AND 
i A PHEASANT 


Two rabbits and a pheasant with one shot! 
Roy Edelman, a hunter of Columbia, accom- 
a plished this almost incredible feat while hunt- 
ing in York County, according to reports of 
some of his friends. Sighting a rabbit, Edel- 
man drew a bead on the animal. As he 
pressed the trigger, another rabbit and a 
pheasant inadvertently ran into the line of 
fire. All three were killed. 








MUCH OF THE WORLD HAS CROW 
MENACE 


The crow menace is not a North American 
problem only, but a serious threat in many 
widely separated parts of the world. And 
some parts of the old world are dealing with 
the problem far more efficiently than we. 
For instance, the ancient city of Smyrna, 
in Turkey, requires every grown and able- 
bodied man to bring in one crow’s head 
every month or pay a substantial fine. 


BULL MOOSE RESCUED 214 MILES 
AT SEA 

Two and a quarter miles out at sea the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police cruiser Sca- 
tarie rescued a big bull moose. 

The master, Captain James Ascah, told in 
his official report details of the rescue, how 
his crew applied artificial respiration to the 
big fellow, revived him, then carried him 
back to shore and released him with a metal 
tag attached to an antler. 





STOLEN: From Hardware Store in 
Houtzdale: 


i—12 gauge Remington pump 
gun, new model. Serial num- 
ber 500461. 

1—12 gauge Fox Sterlingworth, 
double barrel. No identifica- 
tion marks. 

1—12 gauge Worthington double 
barrel. Has two Lyman ivory 
sights, one front and one rear. 

Notify Thomas Lloyd & Son, Bris- 

bin, Pa. 











BEAR RUNS INTO CAR 


A large bear ran into the side of an auto- 
mobile between Muncy Valley and Sonestown 
recently, which resulted in injury to the 


Although the bounty system has been in effect in Pennsylvania for a long time there animal and considerable damage to the fen- 


are still many persons who do not know the proper procedure necessary in presenting ¢? of the car. 
on The entire dried pelt of the animal, together with an affidavit on forms sup- 
plied by the Game Commission, must be presented at their offices. Green pelts or skins 
that have become putrid may not be punitive’. Affidavit forms can be Lect before EGRET KILLED 

any Game Protector, Deputy Game Protector, or other person authorized to administer While patrolling in Straban Township, 
oaths within this Commonwealth. Any attempt to defraud will be dealt with under full Adams County, Game Protector Leo E. Bush- 
penalty of law. Some persons, because of their ignorance of the bounty law, violate it an found an American Egret hanging on 
unintentionally. For instance, if a man runs over and kills a fox and presents the skin, ; brush. apparently placed there by some 
together with the proper affidavit, he is entitled to the reward. However, if a man should Oe ere eee ee ast te : —_ fi 
find on the road a fox that had been run over by another car he could not lawfully present hunter who had shot it along the creek and 
this animal for bounty. had started to take it home when he became 

At the present time bounty is paid as follows: Wildcats, $15.00; Gray Foxes, $4.00; scared and disposed of it in the brush along 
Weasels, $1.00; and for each Goshawk Killed between November 1 and May 1, $5.00. the road. 

Goshawks (the whole bird) must be shipped to the offices of the Board of Game Commis- 
mioners, Harrisburg, Pa., within 36 hours after killing, else the reward will be forfeited. 
‘i It 2 ere oF pamag for bounty the skin or carcass, or any part thereof of an animal GAME LAWS AVAILABLE 

1at has been reared or held in captivity, or that was killed outside the Commonwealth. as ? . 

The entire purpose of the Seanty ind Po is to create a natural desire on the part of our The 1938 Game oot ne ar gy! 
citizens to make deliberate attempts to. destroy, or rather to efficiently control our pre- 2Vailable for distribution and may be 
dators, and bounty can be paid only when evidence of this effort is manifest through the Secured direct from the offices of the Game 
proper observance of the bounty laws. Commission, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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BEARS AND HONEY 


Chauncey Logue, veteran trapper for the 
Game Commission, reports the following in- 
cident which happened recently near Whar- 
ton, Potter County. 

Mrs. Harry Brooks was in the kitchen of 
her farm house rendering a batch of honey 
removed from the hive the day before. In 
the midst of her work she happened to raise 
her head and look out of the window. But 
she didn’t see out. Instead she saw the head 
and fore feet of a large black bear. Bruin 
came over the mountain, down through the 
fields, and into a little enclosure at the back 
of the house. 
as he could to push in a heavy window 
screen, sniffing anticipatingly all the while. 
Mrs. Brooks called her husband from a corn 
field below the house and when he arrived 
bruin beat it back over the yard fence and 
ambled leisurely across the fields to the dis- 
tant hills. 

Harry VanCleve, Assistant Director of 
Predatory Animals of the Game Commission, 
upon hearing Mr. Logue’s report, stated that 
he remembered the Brooks farm very well, 
that there was a large knoll back of the 
house, and that one day he observed from 
a distant hill two women picking wild straw- 
berries on one side of the knoll and three 
bears engaged in the same occupation on 
the other. 

Logue also reported an interesting case 
which happened quite some time ago when 
he was transporting a trapped bear. In this 
work he was assisted by several other offi- 
cers, one being Carl Benson of Mt. Jewett. 
Benson, in order to work more freely hung 
his revolver and holster on the limb of a 
tree. When he opened the crate bruin 
emerged quickly, and standing on hind feet 
began moving about rather’ excitedly. 
Whether it was a coincidence or not, the 
fact remains that he headed for the tree 
harboring the revolver, grabbed the gun in 
both fore paws and started to chew on it, 
moving it about in every direction in the 
process. Needless to say, everyone took to 
cover until bruin tired of his “playfulness.” 
This story is absolutely true, as the clawed 
marks on Benson’s gun show only too well. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT HAWKS? 
(Continued from Page 11) 

The Cooper’s Hawk and Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, however, are fairly common every- 
where, and they are very destructive. A 
Sharp-shin family will pretty effectively 
wipe out all the small birds of their neigh- 
‘borhood in one season, and they capture poul- 
try when they can. Sharp-shinned and Coop- 
er’s Hawks should be killed when they are 
common. One pair of such hawks to every 
ten square miles of country would not he 
too common, so long as they are not near 2 
farm where they may destroy poultry. Where 
wood lots are few the hawks will perforce 
be limited in their nesting range so that 
sometimes they may appear to be commoner 
than they actually are as a result of local 
crowding; but if there are not one or two 
pairs of these birds somewhere in a ten- 
square mile section, destruction of them has 
probably been too drastic. 





The Board of Game Commissioners was 
created by the Legislature in 1895. 


There he was trying as hard- 
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THE WILD TURKEY IN PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from Page 7) 

some trees between them and the birds, 
stalked them within shooting distance. The 
boy with the rifle was rather nervous and 
as the birds were beginning to stretch their 
necks and look around, the other boy fired 
one barrel of his shotgun at one bird and 
the other barrel at another, killing both 
birds. This was the last time Mr. Hayes 
saw the flock. The other birds were prob- 
ably killed soon after by other hunters. 
These wild turkeys stayed on Glenn, Whaley, 
and other islands, but came out of the 
swamp into the cleared lands to feed.” 

It is probable that the wild turkey ranged 
over most of Crawford County before the 
original timber was cut or burned. Likely 
their habits were familiar to those of the 
few birds which yet remain in the high 
mountains to the south and east, although 
in times of danger the birds probably moved 
to the most inaccessible parts of the swamp 
for safety, instead of to the highest eleva- 
tions as they do in the mountains. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick rather doubts that the wild turkeys 
found even as early as 1870 were of the 
original strain present in pioneer days. 
Many of the oldest citizens of Meadville, ac- 
cording to this observer, believe that the 
original turkeys had disappeared long before 
1870, and that the birds then found at Pyma- 
tuning had strayed from the surrounding 
farms. 

Records of the Game Commission reveal 
some remarkable figures on the kill of wild 
turkeys during the past ten years. On an 
average of 3,800 birds have been taken an- 
nually, and although the kill varies consid- 
erably during certain years the birds have 
held their own admirably, notwithstanding 
a decided increase in hunters each year. 
During the past few years the birds had 
comparatively poor breeding seasons but the 
season of 1929, fortunately proved to be 
best in four years and a splendid bag was 
taken. 3,834 birds were taken during that 
season. 

One never knows what the future has in 
store, thus the Game Commission, in order 
to insure additional suitable stock for re- 
plenishing depleted areas, established a 
Wild Turkey Farm in Juniata County sev- 
eral years ago. This farm has done well 
and its output of birds has helped a great 
deal in restocking shot-out areas. One thing 
is certain—the breeding stock at the farm 
is the closest kin to the original strain 
that can be secured anywhere and their off- 
spring are to be desired a great deal more 
than some of the mixed strains which exist 
in our mountains today. 
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FRIENDS—CAT AND ROBIN 








SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANI- 
MALS FOR THE MONTH OF 

















OCTOBER, 1933 

County Wild Cats Gray Foxes Weasels Amount 
Ee 0 1 2 $ 6.00 
Allegheny ...... 0 0 28 28.00 
Armstrong ...... 0 1 45 49.00 
Beaver ........ 0 0 1 1.00 
eee 0 7 39 67.00 
IN add ws ai ars Saas 0 1 28 82.00 
a ee 0 0 49 49.00 
Breatora ....c00. 0 8 79 111.00 
SRY oy a Agia 6 is 0 5 16 36.00 
NE "So. vdae de> 0 0 85 85.00 
SR vawanee 0 2 280 288.00 
Cameron ....... 0 4 0 16.00 
ee 0 2 30 88.00 
CD: <anaewe ens 0 24 33 129.00 
| Pree 0 0 27 27.00 
Clarion ..... 0 0 151 151.00 
Clearfield ...... 0 8 132 164.00 
Clinton 0 45 22 202.00 
Columbia ....... 0 2 31 39.00 
Crawford ...... 0 0 198 198.00 
Cumberland 0 3 3 15.00 
eee 0 8 19 31.00 
Delaware ...... 0 0 9 9.00 
Sn wha hb xiecenc 0 4 11 27.00 
BO Sin sesdenans 0 0 123 123.00 
i. eee 1 6 86 125.00 
MEE. Sceecadas 0 0 7 7.00 
a 0 3 5 17.00 
DY Sse vews es 0 1 9 13.00 
Greene “s 0 1 0 4.00 
Huntingdon 0 3 33 45.00 
EAS 0 9 143 179.00 
Jefferson ....... 0 0 129 129.00 
Pe aysekens 0 3 3 15.00 
Lackawanna 0 38 23 35.00 
Lancaster ...... 0 1 25 29.00 
Lawrence ...... 0 0 34 34.00 
DQDADON 2. csccss 0 1 8 12.00 
7? are 0 1 10 14.00 
Oe .csnccun 0 4 188 204.00 
Lycoming ...... 0 11 32 76.00 
McKean 0 1 7 83.00 
aa 0 0 60 60.00 
a 0 1 6 10.00 
er 0 0 10 10.00 
Montgomery 0 0 10 10.00 
MOmtOUP 2.2.00. 0 0 1 1.00 
Northampton .... 0 2 11 19.00 
Northumberland . 0 1 19 23.00 
>. oa 0 1 5 9.00 
Philadelphia 0 0 a 4.00 
.. aaa 0 7 14 42.00 
. | Paras 0 1 6 10.00 
Schuylkill ....... 0 2 79 87.00 
DT <cchawenes 0 1 9 13.00 
Somerset ...... 2 2 180 218.00 
a. ere 0 1 6 10.00 
Susquehanna .... 0 30 19 139.00 
i sshineesse 0 2 9 17.00 
Ee: Siesesaes 0 8 1 33.00 
VORARZO ......-: 0 0 161 161.00 
a. ae 0 0 102 102.00 
Washington 0 0 12 12.00 
MD 3 cb nwesas 0 7 14 42.00 
Westmoreland ..... 0 4 165 181.00 
Wyoming: ...c.e- 0 5 11 31.00 
BOER accxdsweres 0 4 16 32.00 
ee ee 3 247 8,185 $4,218.00 
Four Re-certified checks 10.00 

Grand Total....... $4,228.00 


Number of claims for the month—1,276 


BEAR DOES MARATHON 


A bear recently did a sitting marathon in 
a tree at the William Thompson farm near 
Williamsport, but Chauncey E. Logue, Game 
Commission trapper, soon brought him down, 


Two bears were caught stealing apples. 
Both climbed trees. Only one came down. 
After several hours of futile efforts, Logue 
and his aides were called. With the aid of 
a forked stick and a cow chain formed as a 
noose, the bear was removed. 


SIX POINT 


Deputy Game Protector Benjamin W. 
Green, Jr., reported the finding of a dead 
buck deer on the Warner farm near Meadow- 
brook, Montgomery County. The animal had 
six points. Apparently there is no limit to 
the range of these creatures any more. 
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